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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Secretary to Director 

MARIE ROBERTS KEENER viedak oe lous 

Because we regard each mentally subnormal child as an indi- 
vidual, we are often impressed by vestiges of character and talent 
which might have been his. These traces of originally good endow- 
ment, suggesting non-inherited causes, impart evidence that some 
organic impairment has disrupted their original destiny. Such resi- 
dues convey clues to a better understanding of the child’s personality 
and indicate those lesser levels of attainment which he may yet achieve. 
They call forth a deeper sympathy and compassion for his strivings 
and a keener insight into his needs. 





The following is one of a series! of personality portrait minia- 
tures which suggest placing stress upon what remains, rather than 
despairing of what has been lost. 

—Tue Epirors 


- Il - 

JIMMY 
Jack, who has no knowledge of plumb lines, t-squares, or levelers, 
is building a dog house in the pet house section that is a masterpiece 
of carpentry. When asked about his prowess as a builder, Jack 
could only explain, “I guess I kind of have a knack for building.” 


Many of The Training School children have such special 
“knacks,” exceptional talents that are far beyond their recognized: 
mental abilities. Carl, for example, is an accomplished musician and 
a valuable member of The Training School band, who has never had 
any difficulty in music. Yet years of patient coaching have failed 
to help Carl master a first grade primer. 


One explanation for these skills that are out of line with a 
child’s other capabilities is that the talent represents the undamaged 
brain residue in the child whose deficiency is due to non-inherited 
causes. It then becomes the task of The Training School to search 


1. Other articles in this series are (I) Trent, published in the Bulletin in October, 
1948, and (II) Ted, published in November, 1949 
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out a retardate’s particular residues and to develop his latent capaci- 
ties to the fullest extent possible. 

We usually think of these compensative abilities in terms of 
manual or vocational skills in the child who fails in the classroom 
because he cannot absorb “book learning.” Many of the children 
whose attempts at basic academic work are pitifully poor excel as 
farmers, groundsmen, waitresses, housekeepers, etc. 

But also in this class we find the children who are not even 
ordinarily associated with the mentally deficient—those whose touch 
of brilliance lies in scholastic fields. One little girl, brought to The 
Training School by confused parents, had been diagnosed by a pre- 
viously visited clinic as “not mentally deficient” on the basis of 
reading tests. The clinic had failed to discover that reading was the 
girl’s one particular talent. 

Jimmy’s case history tells the story of an academically-oriented 
deficient child. In the classroom Jimmy is certainly a star pupil. 
Yet no logic, practicality, or interpretative powers accompany his 
ability to “learn” from books. 

The school reports, “He is eager to learn. and no lesson is too 
dificult or arduous for him to work at until he has mastered it. 
His reading level is exceptionally high. He can read and enjoy 
literature written at the grade of National Geographic Magazine. How- 
ever, he prefers to read stories written at the eighth grade level as 
he can read these fluently with good understanding and perfect pro- 
nunciation. His spelling ability is at about the same level as his 
reading ability. Words of twelve letters and such words as ‘nuisance’ 
he can spell without hesitation and use correctly in sentences. 


“Although he is vitally interested in current events, there is 
some question about his understanding in this area, for he finds his- 
tory, even fairly recent happenings, unappealing and apparently un- 
related to today’s news. 

“In arithmetic Jimmy has an average knowledge of the multi- 
plication tables and is able to solve problems requiring the four 
processes. Division has been his most difficult lesson, and by his own 
request, he is having special drill in this subject. 

“His penmanship is exceptionally readable since he cuts his 
letters almost like printing. Here again his desire is to attain a 100 
per cent level of performance.” 
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However, the same report hints at the boy’s failures in practical 
and manual skills. They found him “lacking in ability which it 
takes to become a qualified member of the printing class.” Also, 
“He really tries in woodworking class, but his progress has been 
extremely slow.” And again, “He could never develop any interest 
in farm work. Although he has learned to do simple tasks concerned 
with gardening, he is not keen about any form of industrial activity.” 


Psychological examinations indicate the same findings. “Social 
age is approximately nine years, which is an increase of two years 
since admission (three years ago),” the psychologist states. “Jimmy 
is reported to be obedient, mannerly, quiet, willing, and an excellent 
pupil. Binet mental age is about eleven and a half years. This is 
an increase of approximately a year and a half since admission. 


“Verbalization is profuse and voluminous. Jimmy has a good 
memory span for digits, forward and reversed, and an extensive 
memory for incidents and for things he has read and heard. In his 
verbalization he seems to recall readily a great variety of information, 
but it seems to be on a phonetic basis. In other words, similar sounds 
are all that are necessary for the recollection to take place. Some of 
the information is inaccurate, and much appears to be inappropriate, 
nevertheless related phonetically. In this sense it is not bizarre, but 
rather there seems to be limited selectivity or discrimination and 
comprehension for verbal material above his vocabulary level. Affect 
is judged to be normal in that feeling, tone, and ideas are appropri- 
ately matched. Orientation is good in all areas. 


“In connection with his verbalization, Jimmy has a strong in- 
centive to learn and to be successful with academic work. This is 
judged to be an aspirational level established at an early age by 
parental or family influence. His high grades in spelling and reading 
are undoubtedly influenced favorably by his unusual use of pho- 
netics.” 


But after all this write-up along scholastic lines, the laboratory 
says on the other hand only that “Jimmy prefers talking to active 
sports,” and reports “no practical skills.” 


His cottage supervisor described him as “not efficient at all with 
any chores. He seems to lack not only ability but also the desire 
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and necessary energy when it comes to doing manual things.” At 
another time he was thought to be “fairly interested in handwork, 
but at the same time lacking in qualities necessary for a truly pro- 
gressive craftsman.” 


Jimmy displays unlimited imagination in his school work. Re- 
cently he drew a map of the United States and, of his own choosing, 
colored each state, giving a definite reason why he was coloring it 
that particular shade. For example, Missouri he painted black be- 
cause “there are robbers in that state.” 


If Jimmy’s were a case of simply having no mechanical ability 
while rating high academically, he could not really be considered a 
deviate, for it is quite normal for anyone’s capacities in various fields 
to be on different levels. But brain injury makes no systematic ap- 
proach to the human mind. Striking Jimmy in its usual hit-or-miss 
fashion, it left him with high literary and verbal talents, but at the 
same time, on the practical side, no ability whatsoever to use these 
talents. 


It would not be difficult to visualize Jimmy as the teacher's 
fair-haired boy in a public school classroom; to look ahead to Jimmy, 
in a cap and gown, receiving his sheepskin; or even to foresee the 
careers that might have been his. 


His imagination, command of the language, and interest in cur- 
rent events might have led him into journalism, perhaps as a star 
reporter, stalking adventure day after day: perhaps as an editor, 
valuable because of his painstaking care and attempts at perfection; 
or a columnist or feature writer who weaves his copy out of the mass 
of minutiae he can recall. 


Another profession undoubtedly open to a boy with such a 
fluency and profusion of words would have been public speaking, 
not only in the form of lecture tours, forums, panels, or broadcasts, 
but in a wider sense: maybe the ministry, teaching, or politics. 


Other of Jimmy’s qualities suggest other fields which might 
have been excellent for him. He shares with college professors the 
quest for knowledge for its own sake. His eagerness with numbers 
and great desire for accuracy would become a bookkeeper. And a 
research man in any line of work could certainly utilize his facility 
in retaining a wealth of data, cataloged for easy recall. 
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Yes, any of these destinies might well have been Jimmy’s, had 
he the ability to make some practical use of his extensive knowledge. 
Brain damage, however, has created a tragic gap between the life 
his talents might have yielded him and the long, perhaps permanent, 
institutionalization he faces. 


But there is a brighter side to Jimmy’s limits. While a normal 
person might be embittered by the opportunities that, through no 
fault of his own, passed him by, our pity is wasted on Jimmy. He 
will never know of the bright future that escaped him, will never miss 
the glory that might have been his. Jimmy is forever a happy boy, 
content to be a scholar among his fellow men. 
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70 BOYS PARTICIPATE 
IN BOY SCOUT PROGRAM 





The opening of Boy Scout Week was observed at The Training 
School when more than 70 boys of the school’s Troop 39 participated 
in a colorful candlelight service in Garrison Hall on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Following the opening song and prayer, the school band played 
the stirring “Soldiers March” from Faust after which the entire 
audience joined in the Flag Salute led by George C. 


As the curtain rose, a huge candelabra was placed in the center 
of the stage. Uniformed boys from the Explorers Post and Scout 
Troop then presented various phases of Scout activities, each light- 
ing a candle as each point was stressed. 

Scout Oath—Albert P., Herbert A. 

Scout Law—Carl L., Allen H., Charles C... Howard B., Charles 
P.. John T., Michael P., Charles P., James G., Charles G., Alan J.. 
and Melville T. 

What the Scout Badge Means—Bruce G., Theodore H. 

Instrumental Duet “The Old Refrain”—Georze R., Robert W. 

Scout Motto—John R. 

Scout Slogan—Thomas Mc. 

How Scouting Began—Julian M. 

How Scouting Came to America—Joseph C. 

Declaration of Religious Principle—Robert A. 

Dr. Harold A. Delp. institutional representative and head of 
the school’s Scout Committee, gave an excellent talk on “The Mean- 
ing of Scouting.” With 26 years experience in Scout work, Dr. Delp 
has a wide background for his work here. He was an Fagle 
Scout, a Scoutmaster for more than 12 years. and has served on 
many executive boards in this field. Robert H. Gottsleben, of the 
school’s speech department, is Scoutmaster for Troop 39 and Ralph 
Ransom, manual training instructor, is adviser for the Explorers 
Post. 

Clifford B., had charge of the program’s closing; Paul B.. gave 
the benediction; George R., blew “Taps” on the bugle. The exit 
march was “Land of Liberty,” played by the school band. 
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OUR GIRLS LIKE THEIR CLUBS 





Supervisor of Girls 
MAXINE RETTINGER LP hg tings 

This seems to be an appropriate time to write about the current 
club programs for our girls at The Training School and a bit about 
some of their other activities. Let me say at the beginning that girls’ 
programs cannot be warmed-over versions of activities which have 
been a success with boys. To build successful club work with girls, 
one must remember to follow their natural interests and start them 
in at an early age. 

The natural interest of younger girls, six or seven years of age, 
is “playing house”. This should be encouraged and one of our 
younger clubs is built upon this idea. Out of it, we hope, will come 
our future dining room girls, our trained housekeepers, our in-the- 
home helpers of all kinds. It is a club program which works hand- 
in-hand with the school in training the girls for useful tasks. 


The majority of our girls have interests similar to the normal 
eight-to-twelve-year-olds. Since the children in this age group love 
the word “club” and all that it stands for, we have no trouble filling 
memberships. The girls have, a natural curiosity about their environ- 
ment, and therefore it is easy to develop interest in nature activities 
—hikes through the woods, bird study, their own flower gardens, and 
the like. 

We find the older mental age groups interested in personal at- 
tractiveness, striving in this way to gain self-confidence. It is heart- 
warming to see the expression on a girl’s face after she uses lipstick 
for the first time, or when she gets a “home permanent”. After a 
demonstration of giving a “home permanent” a short time ago, we 
now have a group of potential beauticians. However, they still require 
a goodly amount of supervision. But gradually, through constant 
repetition, they will be able to give “hair-do’s” to each other with 
little or no supervision. A few of them have already mastered the 
art of manicuring with very little difficulty. 

The development of social training and poise are other phases 
which we include in our club programs at The Training School. Girls 
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are appointed as hostesses for each meeting. When the snack is 
served at the end of the evening’s activities, these hostesses are re- 
sponsible for the graceful serving of the refreshments. Then at the 
following meeting we discuss the good and bad features of the service 
of the preceding meeting, which tends to improve our hostess program 


each time. 

Since children need to learn to face reality and to accept situa- 
tions as they really are (and our girls are no different than others 
in this respect), we use our clubs to give them a chance to discuss 
their worries and problems. Working together, we try to come up 
with a solution through the pooling of ideas and the guidance of a 
staff leader. We allow the girls to come to club and “let down their 
hair”, so to speak. In fact, some evenings are devoted mostly to 
personal problems and invariably they leave with a brighter outlook 
as a result of this airing of views. 

As is the usual case, the leader is considered the most important 
part of any club program. Our girls, like any others, need guidance 
and direction. They appreciate opportunities to express themselves 
in their own ways. They want to move, but they want a “direction” 
in which to move. Since they are often incapable of finding this 
direction for themselves, the leader must help them. These leaders 
are chosen, for the most part, from our teaching, clerical, and psycho- 
logical staffs. They are persons with a genuine interest in the welfare 
of the girls, and through club work are able to establish closer, friend- 
lier relationships with the girls. 

Girls’ groups, generally speaking, are more difficult to lead than 
boys’ groups. The girls require more personal attention and are 


usually more temperamental than boys. They need assistance in 
getting things started and they need encouragement in keeping them 
going. 


The leader’s role is not only to offer the assistance and guidance 
required, but also to set a good example in the qualities which she 
wishes the girls to develop. Our girls are very conscious of the per- 
sonal appearance and actions of their leaders. Since they are ex- 
tremely imitative, it is doubly necessary for the leaders to set an 
acceptable example. 

Let me illustrate briefly what is meant by the girls’ desire for 
“direction”. During the past year, one of the clubs decided that they 
would like to have a sale, since they had produced a large amount of 
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fancv work. This sale would replenish the funds from which they 
had been drawing, but to which they were not repaying. It was evi- 
dent that they were suffering from slight guilt feelings because of 
this and were unhappy about it. This is where they asked for guid- 
ance. How should they go about having a sale? They had the idea, 
the means to an end, but no conception as to how to carry it out. 
As a result of their appeal for guidance. they and the leaders out- 
lined a plan which resulted in a successful cookie and fancy work 
sale. Their depleted funds were replenished; their guilt feelings were 
eliminated; their self-confidence was restored. 

Another case. where the pooling of efforts was necessary, was in 
the painting of club rooms during this past autumn. We had new 
colorful furniture which had been given to us by an interested parent. 
But our basement club rooms had cement floors and dark walls. Since 
it is the natural instinct of a woman to want her surroundings to be 
clean and cheerful, we decided to use our “sale money” to buy paint. 
But a check on our “treasury” showed that we had gone all out during 
the summer and had spent nearly the whole amount on picnics, which 
seemed very “necessary” at the time. We had only enough left for 
two gallons of paint—and that wouldn’t go far with three rooms to 
decorate. However, we decided to purchase the two gallons. With 
contributions of odds and ends of other bright colored paints from 
the school painter, we painted our club rooms. All walls and floors 
were refinished. . 

Since that time, many visitors have come to inspect our “master- 
niece” and we are happy for them to see it. But it was only through 
the enthusiasm and cooperation of the girls and their leaders that 
we are able to accomplish these things. Luckily we were able to move 
into our new club “home” in time to have our own Christmas tree, 
and all that goes with holiday fun at The Training School at that 
time of year. 

Some girls. of course, do not enter into club programs for vari- 
ous reasons. Some regard clubs as “kid’s stuff”; others apparently 
do not benefit by the close group contacts nor need “the sense of 
belonging” provided by a club. They may enjoy recreational activi- 
ties, but along different lines. 

Many of these girls participate in the summer swimming pro- 
cram, either for the mere enjoyment of splashing in the water, or for 
the actual purpose of learning to swim. This past year approximately 
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nine out of fifty girls learned to swim or to handle themselves ade- 
quately in the water. In many cases, an elimination of fear of the water 
was accomplished, which in itself was a great advancement. 


Most of our girls have a good sense of rhythm. This rhythm 
develops naturally into dancing, and since dancing uses the whole 
body as an outlet for an idea or emotion, they get much from this 
outlet. We have found, in most of our girls’ clubs, that dancing is 
the best medium for complete group participation. It provides a 
friendly, sociable atmosphere and promotes acceptance of others. In 
our club programs, we have had many kinds of dancing. from bare- 
foot-on-the-green to modified ballroom dancing on the cement floor 


of the club rooms. 


One group of older girls have a “get together” one evening a 
week, stay up a little later than usual to watch a favorite television 
program, and have a little snack. It is a social gathering to which 
they look forward each week, but they don’t regard it as “kid stuff”. 
It is a distinctly grown-up occasion. 


Birthday parties within the cottage groups are a common occur- 
rence at The Training School, sometimes numbering as many as three 
or four a week. These parties take the form of supper parties with 
the usual ice cream and cake, depending upon the wishes of the “guest 
of honor”. The girls get a great deal of enjoyment from these gath- 
erings, since they feel they are doing something for others in the 
group, which will be a source of pleasure to all concerned. 


Not being gifted with many and varied talents from which they 
may choose, our girls may have one or two special ones in which they 
excel. It is the degree to which they can develop these special talents 
which gives the girls a sense of responsibility and pride. It makes 
them feel that they are filing a niche in the scheme of things and are 
achieving a measure of recognition. 

We have watched the growth of many of these girls toward better- 
rounded personalities, indicating that with understanding and adequate 
training they may live and serve in many useful capacities. Their club 
programs are certainly a contributing factor in developing this growth. 
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RECEIVES DOCTOR’S DEGREE 


C. Edward Stull, psychologist in the Research Department of 
The Training School, received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania at the convocation exercises held in Philadelphia, 
Saturday, February 16. His dissertation dealt with the extension of 
certain principles of Gestalt psychology into learning and perception. 
Its title was: “The Effect of Unit Formation Factors and Develop- 
mental Level in Transposition.” 





Already holding a master’s degree in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Stull also earned a second master’s 
degree, in education, at Rutgers University. He did his undergraduate 
work at Catawba College in Salisbury, N. C. He joined the research 


staff of The Training School in September 1950. 


DR. DELP APPOINTED TO 
NEW APA COMMITTEE 


Dr. Harold A. Delp has received word from the American Psy- 
chological Association that he has been appointed chairman of a new 
Committee on the Mentally Retarded by the executive committee of 
the Division of School Psychologists. Dr. Delp is coordinator of 
educational activities at The Training School. 





The sixteen-member committee will investigate current problems 
in the field of mental retardation and decide which are of greatest 
importance to the work of school psychologists and related personnel. 
The committee’s report and plans for future activities will be pre- 
sented at the annual APA meeting late this summer. 


Dr. Delp is also a member of the Division of Clinical Psychology 
and the Division of Evaluation and Measurement of the American 
Psychological Association. 
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GIRLS ENJOY VALENTINE PARTY 





Valentine games. music, obstacle contests, and dancing were 
features of a mid-winter party for all the girls enrolled at The Training 
School. More than 130 were present at a gathering on the evening 
of February 6 in Garrison Hall. 

Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash was in charge of the program and 
Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy directed the games. They were assisted 
by Mrs. Walter Gregg, Catherine McArdle, and Norma Pollock of 
the teaching staff, and Althea P. and Florence Mc. of the children’s 
committee. (CC. Emerson Nash led the group singing. 

The program. which was fast moving, brought about partici- 
pation of all guests from the opening grand march to the refreshment 
time at 9:00 o’clock which brought to a close a most enjoyable 
evening party. 


SPEAKS TO STUDENTS 





Dr. Robert E. Taubman. of The Training School research staff, 
was the principal speaker at a special assembly of senior high school 
students, Millville, N. J.. on February 19 at 2:15 p.m. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Millville Exchange Club as part of 
“Crime Prevention Week” activities in which Exchange Clubs over 
the nation were participating. 


More that 400 students attended the program at which Dr. Taub- 
man discussed “Mental Health as Related to Crime Prevention.” Dr. 
Taubman has been on the staff at Vineland since October 1950. 


SPEAKS TO CAREER GROUP 





Dr. C. Edward Stull, psychologist in the Research Department 
of The Training School at Vineland, N. J.. spoke at a career con- 
ference of high school students at Atlantic City on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

As part of the vocational guidance program of the Atlantic 
City high school, Dr. Stull’s talk dealt with “Psychology As A 
Career.” More than 70 students attended the conference. 
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WILDLIFE PICTURES SHOWN 
AT FARM BOYS’ PARTY 





The wildlife and unusual vegetation features of southern New 
Jersey were shown to 60 farm boys of The Training School at a 
social get-together in Garrison Hall on January 30. 

Bennett K. Matlack of Bridgeton, well known naturalist and 
former teacher in this area, showed scores of colored pictures illus- 
trating the animals, birds, reptiles, flowers, and trees which abound 
in the regions north and south of Vineland. His running talk was 
enjoyed by the boys and many staff members present at the meeting. 

Henry E. Renne, farm supervisor at The Training School, was 
in charge of the program. Prior to Mr. Matlack’s talk, Theodore 
Huang, minister of music at the First Presbyterian Church here, 
presented several piano numbers. Mr. Renne and his father, Fred 
C. Renne of Shiloh, sang several humorous duets. Mrs. Renne gave 
three readings and sang two solos, accompanied by Mr. Huang. Both 
she and her husband are members of the Presbyterian choir which 
Mr. Huang directs. 

C. Emerson Nash, superintendent of the school, led the group 
singing. Refreshments were served by Mrs. Nash, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Walter Gregg and Mrs. Elizabeth Hetzell. 

The affair is an annual one for the boys who participate in 
vocational agriculture activities during the year. 


AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 


Six members of the Delaware State Commission for the Mentally 
Retarded were recent visitors at The Training School. The dele- 
gation was headed by George W. Bryan, director of the Delaware 
Colony at Stockley. 





Harland W. Clark of Nova Scotia, supervisor of training and 
rehabilitation at the Nova Scotia Training School at Truro, spent 
three days at The Training School in mid-February. Mr. Clark 
is making a tour of 18 state and private schools as well as visiting 
cities which have extensive special education programs in their public 
schools. 
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“FOR THE HAPPINESS OF CHILDREN” 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, N. J. 


is sponsoring a “Give-or-Get” 


DINNER AT THE WALDORF 
In New York City 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 10, 1952 


Proceeds from this special dinner and dance will go to the 
“Happiness Fund” established by the Parents Association for the 
benefit of the children at Vineland who come from every part of 
the nation. It will also help in the splendid pioneering work in re- 
search into the causes and prevention of mental retardation for which 
the Vineland Training School is already justly famous, not only in 
America but around the world. 


Any person who gives or gets (by earning) $50. receives a free 
ticket for the May 10 event. Many have interested their clubs or 
organizations in earning projects for this worthy cause: Sponsored 


card parties, movie or theatre benefits, minstrel shows, club “variety” 
programs, tureen dinners, silver teas, rummage sales, bake sales, 
bazaars. benefit raffles and others. Club members can then elect. or 
choose by drawing. their own group representatives who will receive 
free tickets to the dinner and dance—one free ticket for each $50. 
raised. 


The Committee is also sponsoring a “Happiness Journal” with 
advertisements ranging from $15. to $100. These journals will be 
distributed at the dinner to all parents, and to the advertisers. Two 
free tickets will be given for each $100. ad received. All contribu- 
tions to this benefit are tax deductible. Either for tickets or adver- 
tising, please respond to Richard E. Thomson, 375 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Newark 4, New Jersey. He is dinner chairman and secretary of the 
Parents Association. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! The evening promises to be a gala 
one devoted in most part to the banquet and entertainment. Many 
prominent persons and entertainment stars will be present, with you, 
to help this worthy cause! 





